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LESSON   V. 

The  Manufacturer 

HOSK  wlK.  Iu,v..  ,.ar..f.<ll.v  stu.li«|  the  i„v,.,.,Iin.r 

ssons  .■annoMmve  fail,.,|  to  he  i„,pres.s,.,i  with 

e  great   ,l,frere>„.e    hetween   „„■•   »,eth,„ls   of 

pioduet.oi,   and   those  of  our  aneesfors      We 

i«ve  ""'"'    tli'-se  a.hanf,^  i„  the  ,.«se  of  ajrri- 

'•i.lture-the   ..hanjre    fro,,,    the    sevthe   to    the 

.he  ha,..l-r„J^t;;;e  teie-U;,  S;  Sd"  w'  '' 

£;^h^iSLf::rt::':K,S;t^:;l;x 
fe:ffi/^-r-,;-t-tirr:c^ 

S=t,-SeS^:-:2;lri'n£?; 

Hnd  any  person   «ho  „,ade  artieles   hv  the   iXur  of  hi 
-.!(    Horas,  v\hile  his  vvork.-ho.p  iiiio'ht  he  enllu.l  a  "... 
l^ry,"  .   „.ord   whieh   has  1,..n%L::.  ■:!!:?  ^^^'C 

faetorv-  we  do  not  ,nea„  what  M,en  orifrina  Iv  mea,.t-a 

thmk  of  a  frreat  shop    w,th  helts  and  n.aehinerv,  or  pos 

bl^  ele..trie  inotors,  whiz^in^  eontinnall,,  a,„,  Wi  h  a  con 

siderable  miniher  of  people  hasiiv  .^i^a^ed  i  ,  thZ^lZ 

for  so  many  hours  everv  dav         '  *   ''''"P" 


i  is 
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What  is  a  Factory? 

Tlu-r.  l.a>s  l....->.  sonu-  .lisputc  aho.it   whirl,  is  tlu-  ...ore 

,■„„,,„,„,,„. ,1  i.lra  i..  tl..  word  " factory."  as  w.  apply  . 
t.,-,lMV.    WonUl  the  .•o.K-our.s..  of  wafr.-ear.,er.s  workuiK  -a.  1. 
,„ai.  witl,  hi.  .nvi.  l.aM.l-pow..r.  .....stitxt.-  a  tartory  .t  there 

were  ....  ..,aehi..ery  at  all,  no  enj.'i.ies.  no  be.ts.  ..o  ...ot.N. 

power.'     For  exa,..l«'e.  is  a  plaee  where  ,..en  eo-operat.;  ... 
.,i,„i„«  h..«,ies  by  ..a.,a  a  factory  .'    The  best  a,.  lv.^.t...s 
lav  it  is;  h..t  whether  s.ieh  a  place  ...ay  be  ...c...  e.l  o,  .  ot. 
the    vpical  faeto.-y  sups'-'^ted  to  o,.r  .......Is  oy  the  w...'.l  is 

one  whe,-e  s»...e  ...otive  force-water,  steam,  or  e  ectr.,..t>- 
is  ™..ti....o..sly  ..sed  i..  ...am.facturt..     I.,  n.ost  case.     ..- 

dvrd  it  is  the  location  of  this  ...otive  power  m  soi.ie  cert,.... 

..lae,'.  whi- 1,  has  n.ade  it  expedient  lor  watre-ear..ers  to  con.e 
topthcr  there  fro..,  all  poi..ts  of  the  co...p..ss  o  se..i.re 
.^rk  that  they  co..ld  not  secre  at  hon..^  Mr.  Carroll  \X 
Wriirht,  i..  his  well-k..own  Report  on  the  Factory  Syste...  ot 
the   ri.itcl   States,   gives  the   foUowmt,'  die.nitiG., : 

"  A  faetorv  is  a.,  ctablish.nent  where  several  wo.-k...cn  are 
eollected.  for  the  purpose  of  obfiiiinjr  greater  and  cheaper 
;;!|;.;;;ienees  for  lab^r  than  they  could  P---  >"!  -;.';^^;;; 
allv  at  th,^r  honx-s':  for  prodnc.ns  results  V  the  r  o.  , 
h  .".ed  efforts  whic.  they  conUl  not  aceo.nphsh  separatel>  , 
a  ,     for  prevcting  the  loss  oeeasione.l:  ;,y  carrying  articles 

o   "...  Plete  their  ...anufacture.     The  pn.ic.ple  of  a  facto  > 
s  t     t  ea  1,  lal.orer.  working  separately,  is  controlled  l..v 

",ne"„:sociati.,g  principle  which  ;>7"»;*  .  "^  I'^S""^ 
nowers  to  effect  a  con.nion  res.ilt  which  it  .s  he  ob.lect  ot 
' r.'oUecti  elv  to  attain.  Factories  arc  therefore  the  leg.- 
ti,U"e  01  growth  of  the  universal  ten.lency  to  a>:sociati.,n 
H,  is  inherent  in  onr  ..atiire.  and  ">■.*''"/'!:?;  T^T  hi 
which  all  industrial  success  has  been  sa.ne<l;  a  trpi ,  this 
principle  springs  the  necessity  tor  subdivi.Monot  labor 
■it  lout  wh  eh  the  faetorv  syste...  would  have  u.et  w  th  b  it 
fee  lie  g  ow  h  The  more  ihe  pri.iciple  of  association  ap- 
pear    pn"     ne.it  in  a.iy  speckles  of  pro*.ction,   the  more 
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njritH.v  (loc.i  it  !)..,•(„ ntitl.d  to  f'.r  luini,.  <,f  faclaiv   ii,,,! 

the   inor^   (f,.„,,r„||v   ,k„.s    it    n.,-,.i\,.    the    ,u. ii,    ,.„'m'm,i<,m 

piirlaiirc. 

In  iiiiiinif.irtun',  just  iis  in  ii«i-iciiltnn'.  (.rvi.t  in.iv.i...  mi 
linxliiction  «ns..s  froML  the  divisi,,,,  „f  lah,,,,.-.  ind,-,,,  lulmt 

of  anyllunt;  els,..    Tli.it  division  of  lidioiir  is  I  /ittiiinrd 

"hen.  men  who  perfonii  different  opeinti.ins  upon  the  snne 
artieh'  are  worl<in^f  m  the  siiiiii.  workshop;  iilxi  there  is  h.^s 
OSS  ot  tune  than  if  |.aeh  man  performed  this  operation  ii 
his  own  eotta^-i'.  as  he  mi<;ht  eone,  ivahlv  have  done 

The,-(.  are.  iieverthel(-s.  minor  advantaffc.s  „.:  comimriil 
with  that  of  haviiiff  the  powers  of  na1iire~wat(.r-p<nver 
sti.ani-poW(.r.  or  <le.!rie.power— harnes.sed  ,it  a  I'ertaiii 
pla-e  to  .lo  your  I  iddinjr.  It  was  in<leed  Wattv'  invention 
ot  tlie  steam-enKin..  whieli  pive  the  deat.'i-hlow  to  the  old 
sjTitem  of  produeinjr  manufaetured  {r<M)ds,  of  weavin-'  spi„ 
mn!f.  etc..  m  the  worker's  own  hous<.— th,  i,om(.sti<.""vsteiii 
as  It  was  ealled— and  ir.ausurate.l  the  industrial  or  fai'torv 
system  as  we  understand  that  word  to-da.\ 

To  us  to-day  the  me-hanieal  niarv-ls  wliieh  spring  from 

.m  s  control  over  fne  |M)wers  of  nati:re  are  an  old  storv 

and  we  find  it  ditfleiilf  to  work  up  anv  frreat  i.nthusias"  ' 

over   !al)onr-.savin<t   maehinerv.      Wi 


eaniiot 


III 
realiiii.   how 


wonderful  the  steam  railway  seemed  to  the  eoptemporaries 
of  Oeorg"  Stephenson,  or  the  powt  r  !<om  to  th-  men  who 
witnes-ed  its  introduetion.  Yet  the  effeet  o!  su.'h  inven- 
tions in  the  different  .soeieties  where  thev  hi.v-e  hei'ii  sue(.e.s.s- 
fully  intr<;d;ieed  is  simply  incaleidaole.  Britain,  where 
they  first  came  into  u.se.  owe.,  her  triuiiu.li  ov(.r  her  great 
(■neiiiy  in  the  Xapoleonie  war  e'  ,i  'iiore  to  her  maehine  in- 
dustry than  to  the  victories  of  Nelson  and  \V(.|liiifrton.  The 
ftreat  pro.sperity  prococ'dirg  from  her  it  ipreeedented  rate  of 
production  en.ahl(><l  her  to  finance  tlie  most  expensive  war 
in  the  historv  nf  the  world. 

The  Industriai  Revolution 

The  industrial  revolution  hejran  in  En>?land  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  inventions  which  com- 
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plctclv  cliaii^iMl  the  i-liarHct.T  of  tin-  woollen  hikV  i-otton 
trades      Spinning  was  tlif  v'tMiiTal  I'li.plo.viiU'iit  ot  uniiwir- 
rii'il  (?irl8  wlio,  cVfii  to-«lav,  an-  in  law  di-s.'rilH-d  as  spinsters. 
These  trirls  were  unable  to  spilt     enou)!li    yarn    for    the 
weavers,  and  when  John  ll:.r>ireaves  invnited  the  spinnuiK- 
i.  nnv,  l)v  whieh  one  spinner  conld  spin  many  threads  at  a 
unie!  it  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  weaving  hy  providin«  an 
almost  unlimited  supply  <>f  raw  material.     Riehard  Ark- 
wright  al.so   invented   a  water-power   frame   for  spinnuig, 
and  Kdmund  Cartwright,  a  elergyman.  invented  tlM>  power- 
loom       The   utilitv  of   these   various   nmehines  was  enor- 
niouslv  increased  bv  .lames  Watts'  .sti'am-engine,  whieh  was 
soon  applied  to  the  work  of  running  them.     (CartWTight  at 
first  used  a  b\ill  to  operate  his  power-loom,  hut  aftei  a  time 
he  set    up    a  .steam-engine.)      (Irad.ually— more  gradually 
than  would  be  the  case  now— the  new  machines  came  into 
general  use,  and  greatly  <lecreased  the  cost  of  producing 
cotton  and  woollen  cloth.    The  competition  of  the  machines 
proved   mo.»t   disastrous   to    the    handworkers,   who   were 
driven  to  starvation  and  pauperism. 

Industrial  Supremacy  ot  England 

Tn  spite  of  all  this,  the  introduction  of  the  new  machinery 
marked  an  enormous  advance  in  national  prosperity.  It 
gave  the  Briti.sh  people  a  tremendous  advantage  over  those 
cf  other  countries.  The  English  machine-worker  could 
make  far  more  of  a  given  product  in  a  given  time  than  a 
Continental  liand-worker,  and  although  he  got  higher 
wages,  his  wages  wer^  less  per  unit  of  product,  so  that  he 
was  cheaper  to  hi.«  employer.  Thus  the  I-lnglish  manufac- 
turer could  sell  his  goods  on  the  Continent  for  less  than 
the  price  at  which  the  Continental  producer  could  compete. 
This  English  monopoly  of  machine  prodaiction  went  on  for 
a  generation  at  least,  and  as  a  con  e(|uence  of  it  all,  we 
have  the  Continental  nations  crying  out  for  protection 
against  the  cheap  wares  of  England;  and  yet  those  wares 
we.-f-  produeeii  by  workmen  who  were  much  better  off  than 
thei    own. 
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Here  isH  <;erinan  trihute.  writt.-i,  in  IKO".  ...  .1 

tivitv  „„.,  th;  «e„i.;r.l  '"L  .-tiC/'^'/'^*""- «'- 

miMiherl.^  articles  of  »,.-,.■  I,      r  .  '         ""f'K-t'in's    t.s 

superior  work  «nsl  /  ll'"'''''''  '"""  "■'•^-  «■"■'••  i"  ■"'.'■h 
«n  other  nmi  ns  vi'tho" /"V""?:  '""""'*'*"  »^"'<>e.s,.  than 
"-".the.,  infiniw;'';  apeT'T  T-  t''  I""^  '^''^■"  '" 
-'•Kmes.  her  niaehines,  an.l  her  Zidf  ,  "  ."•'"'"•«''l'' 
'•re,lit  and  «h,Ke  eani  a    is  Ti.T  ''\"  ""t'""'  "ho**' 

--1.V  ..eh  a  na,i."f'2.  Z^^rZ'C^  of  En.lan.l; 
and   her  very  enemies  ,ni.«T  1    1  ^"'^•''fr'"''-''  trihiitarv: 

her  taxes."  "'   ''"^  enonnons   aee.    „,Iation  of 

tJ5;;Xn!n:!:';iti!.''d""T/  ^  '^-"^  '"•-« 

of  that  period  to  inv"?  the  r""'^'\^'"'  *'"'  -^"Pit-'lists 
tories  «-hiehn  git  at  anl ','"',?"?.!"  'i'"'*"'^  ""''  f«- 
tending  armies  Ind  .1)  th  T  ".^  '"'  '''"'t'^.v^t  hy  eon- 
Xapoleon  2^  his  ov>n  !;:/'"';T'^  "O-trihutions  leWed  hv 
!rreater  part^?  the  savinrnf ';l''7  ""*'""''  '"'^'••>'''l  tl.V 
achieved    a    mmmerelal   tnd  T.^''-    '^"*f'«"<l'  ">"•" 

which  was-  for  s^me  time  nneLl  "I'"*»""*f  *..prenmc.v 
«a«,  her  ,n«nS  „r  '^^  had  a  fZ,  "•'  '""  '^"^'  "'  ""■ 
.supremacy  which  made7t  v"4  d  Ch  fo;th"""'""p""'''  " 
ers  who.  after  ISlo   ho<r<.„  tl  k   •  j  L         "^  ""'  "'"nufactur- 

trie.,  to-com;e/e'w-tiTe"K  ,:^'  '  'C  rJa"  ''^""•'^'"'r 
politieal   life  of  nations    i.re^l,..'  '       '"'PP™s  m  the 

""d  attack.     The  other  leadTn^f'"'"  P^^'*"'"''  J""'""'".^- 

themselves  too  un.ch  a  ("torero; Pn°i  *',"  ""i"'^  ^•'" 
fore  thev  besan    tr,    LUl  '      .  ^'"^^»nd,  andl  there- 

-K>untie:- ancn^po  t  dut  e  "l^^  r  w^  T"'"/""-^"  "•>• 
couratrinffourmannfflXr'K    i  "^  '"  Canada  ar    en- 

-runent,  and  J  th^'Sed  St^ter^'  *""  '""P^""'  «"- 

'J^^S::t.7^------^X^^. 
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i,„portatio„  o^  foreign  -"-"f-^^-trt' i/S^-  ^"r 
to  encourage  native  .P™;^"'^"^.  ^^^.^f*  Z\   either  directly 

themselves,  and  *«.  «>- *t'"  ustoms  du£,  'm  il  they  had 
bv  bounties  or  indirectly  by  ^"^tonis  quul  - 

mmmM 

paying  h.eh.r  I""'"  "'"  '  ^^  TH.  poliiv  m..  h.v. 
help  tl..  proj-;  S„';.:^.STV  ...»-«•  h»  l..d  t. 
h„  worth  Y  f;i  ,1.  1  o"e;,r.  th.t  when  the  p«>t.<-t«l 

eonsun-^ng  clas-s  '"''>.;"  3  'J,  j^ust  willvetbetheca.se 
burdens  placed  upon  It.     1  Ins,  we  irusi, 

in  Canada. 

Protection  in  Canada 

Up  to  18-16,  when  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  f^«;vs   the 
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become  firmly  established,  a  proteetive  tariff  was  eiiaote.l  in 
J8u8.  Agamst  this  the  English  mamifncturers  prot(>«t((l  to 
th«  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  who,  after  some  eonsi.lera- 
tion  declined  to  interfere,  on  the  ground  that  Canada  was 
a  selt-governmg  colony.  Thus  a  verv  important  prini-inle 
was  recognize<l,  which  was  still  more  tinnlv  ratahlished  hv 
Section  91  of  the  British  North  America  Act.  This  gavv 
the  Dominion  Parliament  exclusive  legislative  aiithoritv  in 
all  matters  relating  to  "the  regulation  of  trade  and  com- 
merce," "the  raising  of  money  by  any  mod«>  or  svstem  of 
taxation,"  and  "navigation  and  shipping." 

From  1858  to  the  present  time,  the  principle  of  protw- 
tion  to  the  native  manufacturer  has  to  a   greater  or  le-s 
extent  obtained  in  all    Canadian    tariffs    bv    whomsoever 
naeted.    Before  Confederation  the'  tariffs  of  the  .Maritime 
Frovinees  were  levied  mainly  with  an  eye  to  revenue  (in 
>ova  Scotia  the  average  rate  wa.s  10  per  cent.,  in  Prince 
Kdward  Island  11  per  cent.,  in  New  Brunswick  12  1-"  per 
cent.).     Confederation  involved  free  trade  among  the  four 
provinces  of  the  then  Dominion,  and  we  have  what  Prof 
McLean,  in  his  "Tariff  History  of  Canada,"  calls  a  15  per 
cent,  tariff  from  1867   to  1874,  followed  bv  a   17   l-'>  per 
cent,  tariff  from  1874  to  1878.     This  rate  was  raised  to  a 
20  per  cent,  tariff  (the  National  Policy  tariff)   from  1878 
to  1890.     From  that  latter  date  there  was  a  tenden.^v  to 
tariff  reduction  evi<l,nt  in  the  last  yeai-s  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Government,  due  to  the  increasing  r,,stivencss  of  the 
people  in  a  period  of  hard  times  under  a  tariff  which  had 
a  teiKleney  to  increase  prices  at  a  period  when  it  was  diffi- 
cult tor  the  average  citizen  to  make  ends  meet.    This  restive- 
ncss   was   partially   allayed   by     the     British     preferential 
rilt,  enacted  by  the  Laurier  (iovermiient  in  1897;  it  has 
01  late  been  once  more  increasing,  especially  in  the  West 
With  regard  to  the  expediency  of  this  protective  policy, 
tiom  the  point  ot  view  of  the  countrv  at  large,  the  greatest 
differences  of  opinion  exist,  even  among  those  who  mav  be 
considered  authorities  on  the  subject.     There  can,  houcvc-r 
he  but  little  doubt  that  in  Canada,  as  in  other  countries' 
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protei'tioii  has  been  h  great  factor  in  upbuildiag  many  im- 
portant industries.  We  .shall  now  trace  the  history  of 
Canadian  manufactures  in  general  and  certain,  representa- 
tive industries  in  detail. 


The  Rise  of  Canadian  Manufactures 

Wlu^n  one  looks  back  once  more  to  the  CJanada  of  1850, 
one  finds  it  very  ditTereiit  indeed  from  the  Canada  of  to- 
day. Its  tow-ns  were  few  and  of  second-rate  iTiiportance. 
composed  largely  of  government  servants  and  commercial 
people — people  concerned  in  the  marketing  of  the  primary 
pro<iucts  of  the  farm,  the  forest  and' the  fisheries.  There 
were  few,  very  few,  of  the  tall  chimneys  which  are  every- 
where to  be  seen  in  the  modern  city.  In  fact,  the  Eastern 
town.s,  where  the  chief  manufactures  of  the  country-  are  now 
carried  on,  were  in  this  particular  at  least  like  the  young 
Western  towns  of  to-day,  where  manufactures  have  as  yet 
had  no  time  to  become  established — where  the  demand  for 
the  finer  kinds  of  manufactured  goods  is  supplied  by  bring- 
ing in  goods  from  the  Kast  rather  than  by  production  on 
the  .spot.  Into  these  small  towns  all  fine  manufactured 
goods  were  imported,  principally  from  England,  whose 
goods  naturally  enjoyed  a  preference  in  the  colonies  in 
retuni  for  the  preference  which  she  extended  to  their  raw 
materials  and  food  products — for  example,  to  Canadian 
wheat  and  timber.  The  manufactures  of  the  I'nited  States, 
still  in  their  infancy,  and  handicapped  by  this  preference 
given  to  Uritish  pond-;,  found  but  little  sale  in  Canada.  ^ 

England,  then,  supplied  us  in  the  main  with  our  finer 
manufiictures  down  to  about  the  year  1850,  which  we  may. 
with  Jlr.  Stapletnn  CaUlecott,  consider  as  the  turning-point 
in  our  industrial  history.  There  were  some  things  with 
which  England  was  not  in  a  position  to  supply  us,  because 
she  did  not  make  them  herself.  In  England,  for  instance, 
labour  was  so  much  cheaper  than  in  Canada  that  the  prob- 
lem of  securing  men  to  cultivate  their  farms  did  not  worry 
Englishmen  as  it  did  Canadians.  Accordingly,  we  do  not 
find  in  England  tlie  demand  for  agricultural  itnplements 
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that  exists^with  us  in  a  country  where  l«hour  is  harder  to 

Cir;;    '•^"^!«"'''«''rt^--'t>HM>eed„f„,aehi„,.rviMh 
small  area  with  many  hands;  therefore,  she  did  not  trouhle 

prodwe  them.     But  Canadians,  in  a   large  eountrv  vvitli 

and  C:  ,•  7"*'^^  '"  ^"^  "'  '"■""'^  '"''»"■•  '">"«  ««  P»-i>" 
fin«n;  ""■''^■■f  .V  to  pro<luee  for  themselves      Thus. 

?ount^;"trr  ""P''^"'™t  "/''"^fy  was  ereate,!,  and  on; 
lountrj  to-day  exports  nuioh  >„ore  than  she  imports  of 
these  valuable  machines 

.ollllW^'^'f  '"'"'*  "■'!'•  "^"'•»'t"'-«l  i."pleme.its  in 
W  n»  1  J  f*,'"""™''"  ""  "'"^  '''"•'"  ""^  '■oncerned.  Now 
let  us  look  at  them  a  moment  to  consider  the  great  indiistrv 
which  arose  ont  of  their  manufacture.  "i^nstrx 

The  Agricultural  Implement  Industry 

«ra^I}v  conn"'!"r'  !:"P'r""'«  i"'l'>-^tO-  in  Canada  is  insep- 
father,  a  prosperou.s  farmer  in  Xorthumherland  ('ountv 
Ontario,  nnportal  in  18;;o  one  of  the  first  thre-her^  eve^ 
seen  ,n  Canada,  and  afterwards  in.ported  other  agri cul 
ral  nmchinery.  Feeling  that  there  was  a  general  nee  of 
n  !8i7h  ""rVi'."  f-'""^"''  '°  ••"-^'"  '"-^  nianuf  ctun. 

Xewcastle     In'  li^^'k"  T"  ^"'''"^'>'  ""^'  repair-.^hop  at 
•Newcastle.     In   18;)2  the  hrm,  now   II.   A.  .Ma.ssev  &  Co 

Snfed  in  c"-"  ^  1'".''"*  '""'''"''  ""^^  reaperr-^vet  p,!^: 

Zr      7,    T!t  ,.^'^  *"""  ""'t  ""•  """■'•  f'"'"'  ii'.plements 

now.  ;':.':'  V  *'"'  ''^*-   /"  '^'"  *■«■  ">«""fHctnrc  of'^W  ;   • 

lou-r  was  hegnn.  and   ,„   180;!    Wood's  self.r:,ke  reaper 

eSl    t  TT'-"l    ^  ''■" '«*^"'-  """•''■"''  «htaine.l  the  go  d 

ed«l  at  the  Par,..  Kxposition  of  1867.     In  1878  the  Matey 

wrvester  was  produced.     In  the  following  vear  the  works 

ab  e    and  better  shipping  facilities  existed 

While  this   was  going  on,   many  other  small   foun.lries 
rose  to  supply  the  local  den.and  in  various  towns  through 
"Ut    he  country.     These  had  an  extraordinarv  run  of  pros- 
ponty  for  some  time,  and  often  received  bonuses  fron!  the 
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n.nuU-inaliti™  in   «hieh  they  were  loeated.     Hegun    hovv- 
"r     or  "lo^t  part  by  nu-n  who  were  good  n.e.han.cs 

a  h'er  tha  <•"  npet'^nt  basines,  n.en.  the,e  eoru^erns  were 
u  able  to  ,neet  the  pressure  of  the  hard  f"-  wl  u'h  o^ 
o>ved  in  the  seventies  and  nineties,  espeeiallj  a.s  tUeir 
ani  Hi  a  verv  snail.  Their  sale,  were  largely  on  eredit, 
and  whrtl' price  of  wheat  fell,  the  fanners  whose  notes 
h  V  e  d  were  Tn  many  eases  unable  to  meet  their  obliga- 
iois  and  h«s  these  industries  were  themselves  pushedjo 
rwd"  Ilard  tin.es,  again,  meant  a  eon-..-aeting  market 
fo  their  p  od net  and  in  that  eontraeting  tnarket  the  large 
Hr  „  v^^iCn  de;able  eapital,  with  business  c'onneetion  and 
gr"at  abilitv  in  the  management,  by  an  econo.nie  law  as 
^"^uXie  as  the  tides,  neeessarily  drove  its  ^-P^  jtoj.ou 
of  existenee  Some  Ontario  munieipalities  are  still  mourn 
ing  the  money  whieh  they  sank  in  an  attempt  to  bolster  up 
their  loeal  implement  industries. 

In  eompetition  of  this  kind.  '"^'^"t^V'^"''''-^.  *f  .^^  ^jif^t 
lowing  course:  Tlu-  weaker  tirms  go  to  the  will,  and  those 
of  "nn^xiCatelv  equal  strength  who  find  the.nselves 
iabfe't'su^S^t  each  other,  agree  to  ^^^^^^^ 
in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  ruinous  eon.pet  tion  ""'J  to  «e.»;« 
the  .'reatest  possible  benefit  for  themselves.  This  s  .just 
^''latM^evit.b^y  happened  to  the  Masseys  in  their  relations 
with  other  strong  and  progressive  tirm.s.  1" J^^^  t^e  Mas 
sev  Manufacturing  Co.,  .Messr.s'.  A.  Harris,  h on  &  (,o..  l.ttl.. 
o?lWord,  and  ^rassey  &  Co..  Ltd..  of  Wijipeg  we^^ 
amalgamated  into  one  company,  w.th  a  capital  of +o,()Wl,()  0 
under  the  name  of  the  Ala.ssey-IIarris  Co.,  Ltd.  At  tne 
pr  sent  time  the  great  American  organisation,  the  Interna- 
rinnl Harvester  Co  ,  is  trving  to  secure  a  share  of  the 
I'niian  marke";  by  ;stablishing  a  branch  at  Hamilton. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Industry 

One  in.iustry  fre-iuent'  ttives  rise  to  .another.  Agri^l- 
tural  implements  require  iron  and  steel  in  their  co.nposi- 
tion,  anf  conse<iuenily  wc  have  the  encouragement  of  an 
Z  and  steel  i.  dust  y  in  Canada.     Also,  the  demand  for 
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iron  and  steel  in  the  construetion  of  raihviiv.s  in  .ship-build- 
ins  in  the  ere<-tion  of  large  buiUlin<f.s,  has  hroufrht  it  about 
tl.at  this  age  is  sometimes  called  the  "iron  age"  of  the 
world  s  history.  The  "iron  trade"  is  in  (ireat  Britain  and 
the  Initcd  States  regarded  as  the  barometer  of  industrial 
prosperity.  The  iron  and  steel  trade  i,s  known  as-  the 
basic  industry. 

It  was.  then,  natural  that  our  people  in  Canada  should 
want  to  produce  their  own  iron  and  steel,  in  order  to  make 
their  agricultural  implements,  to  build  their  railways,  and 
to  construct  their  great  office  buildings.     This  was  iiiade 
possible  by  the  existence  of  immense  and  valuable  deposits 
of  magnificent  ore.  especially  in  the  St.  ^Maurice  district  of 
Quebec,  where  a  forge  was  set  111  bv  the  French  (.'overn- 
ment  as  early  as  1737,  as  well  as  in  Xova  Scotia.     For  a 
long  time,  however,  the  great  bulk  of  iron  and  steel  used 
in  this  country  was  made  in  the  I'nited  States  bv  the  great 
American  steel  mills  of  Pennsylvania.     In  1887' an  import 
duty  of  four  dollars  a  ton   was  placed  on  pig-iron    with 
encouraging  results ;  ten  year.s  later  a  bounty  of  at  first  two 
dollars  a  ton  was  paid  for  home-produced  pig-iron.     I'nd.T 
this  bounty  the  (piantity  of  pig-iron  produced   increased 
from  mfiOn  tons  in  1897  to  740.000  tons  hi  1010   while  the 
steel   prodnction   in   the  latter  year  was  740,00f)   tons    as 
compared   with   8.700  tons  in    18!)7.»    About  .1*1 00,000 '(10{) 
has  been  invested  in  the  industry.    While  there  has  been 
srreat  expansion  in   the  past  fifteen  years,  the  increase  in 
the  iivf.  nf  steel  has  proceeded  still   more  rapidly,  so  that 
the  home  product  supplies  only  alwut  one-half  'the  needs 
of  the  country. 

The  Textile  Industry 

'— -  '  "orni  01  wooiiiii  goods  from  Qreat  Hritain 

and  Z7'tX°^Z^ii^^^^^^^ 


.  ^*' 
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The  woollens  no  doubt  were  tlie  finer  kind  of  goodN,  the 
Sunday  suits  which  supplemented  the  homespun  worn 
every  day  by  the  average  inhabitant  of  the  Province.  Can- 
ada had  at  that  time  little  prospect  of  establishing  a  cotton 
manufacture,  'ince  the  source  of  supply  of  raw  cotton — 
the  South"rn  States — was  far  away,  with  no  memw  of  com- 
munication and  with  no  established  business  connections. 
The  case  of  wool,  however,  was  different.  CJanada.  pro- 
duced con.siderable  wool ;  she  made  homespun  of  it.  With 
machinery  and  a  few  skilled  workmen  and  perhaps  a  little 
encouragement  from  the  government,  there  was  no  reason 
at  all  why  a  Hourishii'S  \.oollen  industry  should  not  be 
built  up, "and  the  cost  of  transporting  these  goods  from 
Great  Britain  saved. 

Already,  in  1842,  machinery  was  in  use  to  some  extent ; 
I'pper  Canada  had  186  carding  mills  and  144  fulling 
mills;  in  1844  Lower  Canada  had  169  carding  mills  and 
1.53  fulling  mills.  In  1851  there  were  385  carding  and 
fulling  mills  in  Canada  and  the  JIaritime  Provinees. 

The  first  power-loom  in  Cnnada  of  which  we  have  record 
was  introduced  in  1837  at  a  small  factory  at  Chambly,  Que- 
bec. In  Oiitario  the  fai'tory  system  of  woollen  manufactur- 
ing was  instituted  by  Barber  Bros.,  of  West  Plamboro,  who, 
after  operating  a  paper  and  wooden  mill  at  that  village  for 
some  vears,  moved  to  (ieorgetown,  ivhere  they  purchased  a 
.small  mill.  Later  on  they  mcvcd  to  Streetsville,  where  they 
conducted  a  business  on  a  larger  scale,  producing  tweeds, 
shirtings,  flannels  and  kiddtrminster  carpets.  In  1862 
their  mill  had  2,000  spindles,  employed  90  hands,  with  a 
monthly  wage  bill  of  ii!l,600,  and  produced  18,954  yards  of 
cloth  ill  August  of  that  year. 

Other  mills  soon  sprang  up.  Prasher  &  Cra.,haws,  estab- 
lished at  Cobourg  in  1849,  had  in  1862  45  looms,  protloicing 
8(X)  yards  of  cloth  a  day.  Andrew  Paton  in  1855  estab- 
lished a  woollen  mill  i.i  Gait,  and  in  1866  one  in  Sheij 
brooke.  .Mills  began  operations  at  Carleton  Place  in  1847 
and  at  Almonte  in  1857. 

In  1871  there  were  in  Canada  270  establishments  for  the 
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1!">1)  at  .•fil],42,VV)()  '        "'"'  "'''  P™<'"''t  (ill 

thJtoC"  T"^'l""-,r"'  "'  '"""•'^-  'h"  ««.".'  ti.ne  as 
a   on    T«ji         I         "^  *  '"'"   "■'"  ^'-'f'lI'lislU'cl  at  Slierbrook,. 

0  rf Tif ?,"^^  to  20  i^  ,006,  „TtL";  S-^  f"^4 "'r 

•  l>0.     Of  this  aMiDiuit.  i(i7.!)24,0()0,  or  55  nor  <-,.nl     „-lt'7. 
:1"<-''I  .n  (^".'he,..    Thus  th.  ..o„;,„  in-lnftn-    M-.h^^IP,  •.';: 
increa.seil  twenty-foM  since  1871      The  rehtiv.K  ii 

.•rea.e  in  the  n„M,ber  of  n.ills.  as  e, ,  1^:  vk  A"  '"' 
n.our  increase  in  the  pro.luet  ..s  a.^rtan ee  /f\,n  .l?'"''; 
universal   teml^ey  to  the  .oneentn,;":^  ll^ss     ^'^^ 

few  larfie  enterprises.  "iisiniss  m  a 

The  Boot  and  Shoe  Industry 

847  Brown  &  Chdds,  tlie  lea.lin,'  .nannfaeturers  o f  th 
tune  he^an   tlie  use     of  rnaehinerv   hy   iMiportir^  ™ 
S.nser  sew„,K-,„aehmes   to   put    together    \hv    upp -^  ' 
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u^i.      \    iisiiallv  happi'tis  when  new  machinery  is  intro- 

employees  who  foun.i  then>selves  thrown  out  of  «ork  1^ 
hiriahour-savin.  invention,  and  tho^nn  .n  .,ue.  m  h. 
eame  so  obnoxious  to  tlie  populace  that  '♦,  ^"*',""  >.;'•;,,„ 

»h„  ^..vvin.r  of  soles  was  imported  In  helioles  <v  .Mm»,  . 
of  (C  rear    S  nee  t;.at  iin,e  the  u.e  of  niaehuiery   has 
t  me 'ie  and  nmre  eomn.on    a.ul  ;-  ...-^    - 

sr'^^heic:;:^u.Tors,7j^,£o;;of  tot«i 

io"  the  Domfnion  of  *20.264,(XK).  or  over  iwo-th.rds. 
Summary  of  Canadian  Manufactures 

The  forei?oinfi  are  only  a  few  of  the  leading  industries 

hut    he  r  -?owth  will  serve  to  show  the  great  development 

nf  n  anufrc^ures  in  Canada  during  the  past  half-eentur>, 

:'th  the  introduction  of  n.achinery  and  a  favounng  tanif. 

That  growth  may  he  hrietly  sununanzed  as  »«g- ^  ^„,,, 

Value  of  product,  18(1 ;H)9,t>76',(KH) 

loq  '.....  ■l«9,847,(K)li 

.{oo ■.■.'.■'•'•■ 481,05H.00(. 

.1906 718,352.(M)() 

( Estimated^    101 1 • 

This  result   is  sufficiently  wonderful   when   we  consid 

more  peraonp. 
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notj  tli(.  (.xc....(hnKly  rapi.I  iner.^aso  of  tli,.  pa.«t  t.-n  vears. 
I  nfortunatf  y.  the  ren.lts  of  thr  lOll  ....nsu.s  are  >;ot  at 
the  present  date  availahle,  hut  there  is  little  douhf  that  the 
tiKure  (luoted  above  from  the  Canadian  Jlannfaeturer's 
estimate  are  (|uite  justified. 

Survivals  of  the  Domestic  System 

lJ!?,',!/''*"™'"'!.'"'.""  "'■°"*''  '"'^  '"'^■'■n  l''«''''  """onsr  the 
that  the  old  domestu-  system  of  manufaeture  is  dead  It 
survives  i„   many  forms  and  in   many  places.     The  .small 

cobblers  of  onr  towns,  the  hlaeks,„ith  shops  of  t -ou       v 

the  repair  shops  for  maehinery.  are  all  ren.nants  v,hi,:h 
hau.  surviv-d  from  the  past,  and  now,  as  it  were,  fe.d  upon 
the  erumbs  which  fall  from  the  manufacturerVv  tabl^ 
Miend'in.;  machine-mar!,,  shoes  instead  of  makini'  sho-s  to 
order  (as  ,s  still  done  to  ..n„,e  e.vtent  in  En^lan.r,  rep  .^r 
in^  mpclune-made  agricultural  implements,  bicvcles  and 
an  omohdes.    In  some  ca.se-:  where  special  skill  of  an  artis^t^ 

me     ir,,''  ""T"\  "'  '"  *!'r   '"■"''"'•tion  "f  hanrt-made 

iHie,  the  domestic  indnslry  still  hoick  its  own  against  the 

ctory  sy.steM,,  as  the  individual  character  of  The   hamt 

ha  %b         '."^""'"^  *?■•'"'  "■^'"*''-^'  '•"""""-■  ""'"''  '"^r. 

n  th,  e V  T  """''""'-"n'l!-  P'-"<lii''t.     Th..  difference 

in  the  e.Ncellence  of  th..  two  methods  can  be  well  illustrated 

rem  the  print  n<r  industry,  where  the  type-setting  maeh  ne 

as  «„persede,l  the  old  hand  compositors  onlv  withi,,  he 
pa.t  twenty  years.  The  soli,],  nniform  reading  matter  of 
onr  newspapers  and  some  of  our  books  is  now  .s^t  bv 
nvachines  vyith  keyhoanLs  resembling  those  of  typewriter; 

>|t  he  art's  he  advertisements  .seen  in  our  magazines  are 
"11  set  up"  by  hand  labour,  since  thev  involve  some 
™e  skill  on  the  part  of  the  compositor.  'Thus  it  app"  " 
at  there  IS  still  some  place  for  the  ,l<,„,estie  or  hand  sy«- 
t,m  of  Indus  ry  m  onr  modern  eivili/.,tion  in  producing 
goods  of  peculiar  ,,uality  demanded  by  a  certain  section  of 

1  i!?i  u  ■  a  •'■  ".  ''""""'  Psradox,  the  very  public  whose 
"ealth  bas  flowed  in    largely    through    the    channels    of 
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machine  industry  has  ac<|uirfd  an  iticreasinttly  fastiilious 
taslf  for  the  individualised  artistic  hand-made  prodwcts. 
Nevertheless,  while  there  will  always  Le  a  limited'  Held  of 
this  kind  for  the  domestic  industry,  the  great  and  increasuiff 
bulk  of  industry  will  more  and  Tnore  he  performed  by  nm- 
chiiies. 

N  B— The  Canada  Year  Hook  of  1007  gives  a  vHlM«ble 
resu.Mc  of  the  statistics  of  Canadian  manufactures  troni 
1871  to  190«.  (Pp.  124-15.-).)  The  Year  Book  of  IMO 
Kives  ."ktailed  statistics  for  1!K)6.  (I'p.  :?6-50.)  Industrial 
(Janada.  the  organ  of  the  Canadia,;  Manufacturer  .\s«oci- 
atiou,  publishes  from  time  to  time  Yiteresting  and  va  uabic 
articles  on  the  growth  of  manufac'tures  of  various  kinds. 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 
ECONOMICS. 
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LESSON  5. 

1.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  "industrial  revolution  ?" 

2.  Whav  is  a  faetory?     Why  do  people  gather  together 

there  to  produce  eommodities  ? 

3.  Give   examples  of  labour-saving  maehines,   and   show 

now  labour  is  saved  by  their  UKe. 

4.  What  were   (1)   the  immediate,  and  (2)   the  ultimate 

consequences  of  labour-saving  inventions  to  the  wap-p- 
earning  classes? 

5.  Describe  the  industrial  situation  of  Europe  at  the  be 

banning  of  the  nineteenth  centurv.  What  chuscs 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  German  and  American 
tariff  sysitenis? 

6.  Under  what  circumstawies  did  (Canada  set  the  ri.^ht  to 

make  her  o«-n  tariff?  What  general  fluctuations 
nave  there  been   in   it? 

7.  What  causes  led  to  the  establishment  of  an  a«ncultural 

implement  industry  in  (,'anada  !  Trace  its  rise  a.i<l 
the  gradual  concentration  of  production  in  the  h^nds 
of  a  few  firms. 

«.     What  causes  would  you  .suggest  for  tli<.  growth  of  the 
iron  and  f*»-'  industry  of  Canada  ? 
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.,  TrHce  the  growth  of  the  textile  induHtr,;  in  CauHck 
U8i..g  any  inforn.ation  upon  the  «nbje..t  >ou  tan 
.seeure  from  loeal  Koureets. 

10      Traee  the  rise  of  the  hoot  and    hoe  indnM....     Why 

^  •        do     he   bJl.t    and   shoe   and   the    eotton     n.du.tnes 

ap,     ir  to  riourish  most  in  Krem-h  Canada. 

n  In  what  type  of  industries  does  the  don,«rti-  sys„..u 
still  hold  its  ground?    (iive  dlustrations. 

12  Give  an  aeeount  of  the  rise  of  any  lo,'al  n.anufaeture 
(for  exan>ple,  the  cement  industry)  not  n.entioned 
in  the  lesson. 


